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GAUGUIN 


“My painting is widely discussed and I must 
say that it is favorably received by the Amer- 
icans. It gives hope for the future.” Gauguin 
was in Pont-Aven when he wrote these words 
in a letter to his wife. He was doubtlessly re- 
ferring to the American students and tourists 
who had begun to discover the little Brittany 
town; but, considering the number of visitors to 
the exhibition of his work now hanging in the 
East Wing Galleries, his hope for the future 
was amply justified. 

This retrospective exhibition GAUGUIN, 
organized in cooperation with The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, follows the tradition of 
previous great loan exhibitions that the Art 
Institute has devoted to the work of one artist. 
As in the past exhibitions dedicated to the 
masters of Post-Impressionism—Van Gogh, 
Cézanne, Toulouse-Lautrec, and Seurat—the 
visitor to the present exhibition of Gauguin has 
a rare opportunity to follow the artist through 
every stage of his development. The life of the 
artist and his legacy to the future are here on 
the walls, revealed in the 200 examples of his 
work that have been so generously lent by 
American museums and private collectors. 

In the presence of Gauguin’s art, it is im- 


possible not to feel the man; for, more than 
any other painter of our time, the legend of his 
life has been inextricably bound with his work. 
Born at the difficult end of a turbulent cen- 
tury, and deliberately choosing the life of an 
artist at a time when the struggles for new 
formulas were being fought, he, less than any 
of the Impressionists, was incapable of any 
compromise in matters of life or art. His fierce 
egotism, his pride, and his need for absolute 
fulfillment in art drove him to cruel renuncia- 
tions in his personal life; and when society 
repaid his intransigence with indifference or 


‘hostility, he determined to escape to simpler 


cultures where one could live witout poverty 
or worry and where he could find the elements 
for the development of his art. 

In the last year of his life, Gauguin wrote in 
a letter to Charles Morice: “A man’s work is 
the explanation of that man. And in it there 
are two kinds of beauty, one which comes from 
the instinct and the other which comes from 
study. To be sure the combination of the two ° 
with the modifications it brings about yields a 
great richness of a very complicated nature 
which the art critic should be assiduous to dis- 
cover. You are an art critic today; allow me, 
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“Before me I can clearly see the statues of their divinities . . . especially the statue of Hina and the 
feasts in honor of the moon goddess. The idol of a single block of stone measures ten feet in height. 
On her head she wears in the manner of a hood a huge stone of reddish color, around her they dance 
according to the ancient rite . . .” On his return to Paris after his first stay in Tahiti, Gauguin trans- 
lated his dream of ancient Maori life into this imaginative composition, which he used both in a 
woodcut and a painting. The two works are included in the exhibition, and the simplified forms of 
the idol, the canephorae, the tree, and sleeping figures appear repeatedly in other works on exhibit. 
“I have tried,” he wrote later in his life, “to interpret my vision in an appropriate décor without 
recourse to literary means and with all the simplicity the medium permits.” 
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The Ancestors of Tehamana, 1893. Oil on canvas, 30x21 inches. Lent to the exhibition by Mrs. Chauncey 
McCormick, Chicago. Of Tehura, his native wife, Gauguin wrote: ““My wife is not very talkative; she is at the 
same time full of laughter and melancholy . . .”” Tehura holds a fan, symbol of the old Tahitian nobility, and 
behind her are figures from the Maori pantheon. Tehura also posed for two other paintings in the exhibition: 
Reverie, lent by the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, and The Woman with a Mango, from the Baltimore 


Museum of Art. 
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Still Life with Apples, Oranges, Lemon, and a Pitcher. Painted about 1888/90. 
Oil on canvas, 19%4x24 inches. Lent to the exhibition by Mr. and Mrs. Leigh B. 
Block, Chicago. Gauguin began to buy paintings while he was still a successful 
Parisian businessman. Intuitively, he went immediately to the best artists of his 
time, the Impressionists, who were then merely objects of ridicule and critical 
derision. Under the spell of a Cézanne still life he had bought at this time, he 
painted this composition, which owes so much to the older master in the treatment 
of the bowl, glass, and flowered wallpaper. In another painting in the exhibition, 
the Portrait of a Woman from the Art Institute’s Joseph Winterbotham Collection, 
Gauguin has posed his subject, Marie Derrien, against his Cézanne still life; a 
painting he valued so highly that he refused to sell it, even when he was offered 
300 francs for it during his bitterest days of poverty. 
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not to lead you, but to advise you to open your 
eyes...” 

His instincts first led him to Brittany. “I love 
Brittany,” he wrote to his friend, Schuffen- 
ecker. “There I find the savage, the primitive.” 
It was there that his leadership asserted itself; 
out of discussions with his young disciples, he 
created his style—a synthesis—that restored 
to the artist the power of imagination and gave 
back to nature the solidity that the Impression- 
ists had broken up into spots of pure color. But 
it was also from Brittany that he wrote to 
Emile Bernard in 1890: ‘‘Let them look atten- 
tively at my last paintings (if they ever have a 
heart to feel) and they will see how much 
suffering there can be. It is nothing then: a 
human outcry.” In spite of what Brittany 
offered: simplicity and strength of faith, a wild 
countryside, and a people still in touch with 
the mythical past, the artist had not escaped his 
personal torments. In the Agony in the Garden 
(lent by the Norton Gallery, West Palm Beach), 
he represented himself as the victim of tae 
greatest betrayal; and the Art Institute’s own 
Human Misery (The Joseph Winterbotham 
Collection), whose central melancholy figure 
appears so often in his work, is perhaps an 
expressive generalization of what he thought 
of the whole human condition. 

Tahiti was Gauguin’s second and final es- 
cape: his plunge from the folklore of Brittany 
into what seemed the truly primitive. “Civiliza- 
tion is leaving me little by little. I am beginning 
to think simply and to have only a little hatred 
for my neighbor, better still, to love him. I 
have all the pleasures of a free, animal and 
human life. I escape from the artificial; I enter 
into nature, with the certainty that the next 
day will be the same as the present one, just as 
free and beautiful. Peace is invading me. I am 
unfolding myself normally and I no longer have 
vain troubles.”’ So Gauguin wrote in the happy 
days immediately after his arrival in the island 
paradise. Soon, however, his terrible obses- 
sions began again, over money, illness, and the 


corruption of the natives by the brutal colonial 
administration. His letters and notebooks ex- 
press his worries and complaints, but the works 
seen here on exhibition from the years 1891 to 
1893 have nothing of personal anguish in them. 
His combinations of forms, bold harmonies of 
color, and noble, extended compositions (that 
make one regret Gauguin never had the oppor- 
tunity to fresco great halls) indicate the libera- 
tion he wrote of: ‘Here poetry creates itself 
and in order to suggest it in a painting, it is 
enough to let one’s self go in a dream.” 
Necessity forced him to go back to France, 
and he did not return to Tahiti until 1895. “I 
have made up my mind,” he wrote in 1894, “to 
go and live forever in Oceania. Then I shall be 
able to spend the remainder of my life in free- 
dom and quiet, without having to worry about 
the future and without the eternal struggle 
against the imbeciles.”’ He did live out the rest 
of his life in the Marquesas, but his hopes for 
peace were destroyed by squabbles with the 
police, poverty, and illness. And his work? 
There is, for example, The Call (Cleveland 
Museum), where the decorative urge and 
poetry have become one. And there is The 
Horsemen on a Beach (Niarchos Collection), 
where Gauguin’s struggles with his environ- 
ment and his art seem finally to resolve them- 
selves in a vision of radiant peace. 
Throughout his entire creative life, one feels 
that Gauguin was not one of those artists who 
make of their work a kind of evangelism: that 
he neither tried to antagonize a public nor win 
its favor and forgiveness. He believed in noth- 
ing but his art, and all his sacrifices were for 
that art. Gauguin’s technical innovations and 
discoveries have been powerful stimulants on 
later generations of artists, as well as on the 
public. Yet, his aims were not primarily techni- 
cal ones. As with most pioneers, discovery lay 
in his path and could not be avoided. He was 
driven by forces stronger than himself, and his 
solitary revolt made nothing of public accept- 
ance and approval. A.C, 
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It may be said that Gauguin brought about both a revival and a revolu- 
tion in the woodblock media. In his hands, the medium received unusual 
treatment, making of it an ideal instrument for his peculiar spatial ex- 
pression, which made no attempt to suggest depth and atmosphere, but 
achieved something of the character of bas-relief. As can be seen in the 
large group of prints included in the exhibition, Gauguin was much con- 
cerned with impressions in more than one tone. A print would be made 
in black, then after the block had been re-inked, a second impression in 
another color (often brown) would be printed over the first, but slightly 
off register. Other colors were added by painting them on the block and 
printing or by retouching the impressions by hand with water color or 
with the aid of stencils. So there are great differences in impressions of 
the same subject and each one has the quality of being unique. Only 
eight or ten of each were printed by Gauguin himself, so that now they 
are among the rarest specimens of the printmaker’s art. With all their 
evanescent quality these compositions stand with Gauguin’s highest 
achievements. H. E. 


Te Atua (The Gods). Woodcut printed in two colors in two printings (black and tan); yellow, orange, and green 
added, perhaps with the aid of stencils. 8x13°4 inches, Guérin 31. The Art Institute of Chicago (The Clarence 
Buckingham Collection). 
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A NEW SETTING FOR THE MEDIEVAL COLLECTION 


In 1923, Miss Kate Buckingham presented to 
the Art Institute a collection of medieval art 
in memory of her sister, Lucy Maud. In her 
characteristic way, Miss Buckingham brought 
together a small but typical collection of this 
field: sculpture, tapestry, architectural frag- 
ments, and the minor arts of the period were 
combined to give an impressive picture of both 
the elements and the extent and variety of 
European art during the Middle Ages. With 
her customary foresight, Miss Buckingham 
insured the growth of the collection by a fund 
established through her generous bequests. 
Since 1923, the Lucy Maud Buckingham Medi- 
eval Collection has grown considerably, with 
significant additions of sculpture, enamels, 
metalwork, ceramics, and textiles. 

At this time, as the first example of the re- 
arrangement planned for the Decorative Arts 
galleries (with the exception of the English and 
American), the classification by materials (as 
pottery, glass, furniture) will give way to a 
combination of products shaped according to 
the style of the age (as medieval, baroque, 
rococo). In this new presentation, the first 
since the installation of the collection in Gal- 
leries H14 and H15 in 1945, the Buckingham 
Mediéval Collection is seen in a new light. 

On viewing the galleries, the visitor will 
notice that several departments and collections 
in the museum have contributed to illustrate 
as many forms as possible of the arts of this 
complex period. The Department of Paintings 
has lent early works, and illuminated manu- 
scripts have been borrowed from the Depart- 
ment of Prints and Drawings. The medieval 
section of the Mr. and Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson 
Collection has also been placed here in its ap- 
propriate setting, with other gifts and loans 
from private collections. 


The Buckingham Medieval Collection is well 
known and described fully in the printed cata- 
logue of that collection; here it is possible only 
to mention some of the extraordinary additions 
that enrich and amplify this new presentation 
of medieval art. 

In the first room, the large tapestry, wool 
and silk, Brussels, about 1500, illustrates in 
allegory one of the great sacred dramas of the 
age: Redemption by Faith. The painting, A 
Sainted Bishop Enthroned, by Allegretto Nuzi 
(1346-1373), and, in the following room, the 
Virgin and Child in polychromed marble, 
Italian work of the late 14th century, bring 
together the monumental and intimate—two 
sides of a spirituality that could be both grand 
and familiar. 

Specially installed in the Treasure Room are 
to be seen those small objects in precious ma- 
terials that the medieval craftsman worked with 
such bold assurance. Completely absorbing in 
its indication of the ability of the artist to 
transform motifs from other cultures is the 
small ivory casket, Sicilian-Arabic work of the 
12th century, acquired here through the Avery 
Fund. In this room are also the important 
champlevé enamels from the Buckingham 
Collection, and the ivory triptych, French, 14th 
century, from the Ryerson Collection. The 
small crucifix in the center case has a most 
venerable provenance. It is the Christ Cruci- 
fied, carved in walnut by the Flemish Jacques 
de Baerze in about 1390/91, and made for the 
retable of the Chartreuse de Champmol, here 
by gift to the museum of Honoré Palmer. Set 
in the window of this room is the French 16th 
century stained glass with representations of 
the Virgin with Angels and Death of the Virgin. 

The secular arrangement of the next room 


is dominated by a great bed, oak, French, early 


Head of a Prophet or Apostle. Ile de France, probably Paris, mid-13th century. 
Limestone, 17 inches high. The Lucy Maud Buckingham Medieval Collection 
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16th century, the gift of Mrs. Cornelius Crane 
and the Princess Florence C. Bellosselsky. 
Hanging by the bed, just as a wealthy burgher 
of the times might have had, is a small painting 
of the Annunciation by a painter of the Flem- 
ish school (Master of the Chanjenko Adora- 
tion?) of about 1500. Furniture, brass utensils, 
ironwork, and pottery from the Buckingham 
Collection complete this ensemble of the arts 
of the home. 

At the entrance of the next room is a new 
addition to the Buckingham Collection, the 
great Eagle Lectern and Base, a testimonial to 
the vitality of the craft of the Spanish iron- 
worker. The two elements are of different 
periods: the eagle lectern is of the 14th, and 
the base of the 16th century, but they are so 
skillfully combined that neither part violates 
the character of the other. Another recent 
acquisition, a carved oak lectern base, French, 
Burgundy, of about 1500, is in the next room. 

The chamber with the large fireplace en- 


framement has, among the group of textiles 
displayed there, a collection of Hispano- 
Moresque textile fragments, gifts of a generous 
group of donors. These fragments from 13th 
century Spanish tombs and sanctuaries reveal 
a world of invention that came to that country 
from the Moors. In this gallery is also a small 
stone figure in an attitude of deep grief, Italian, 
of about 1400, from the Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
A. Ryerson Collection. So closed and so con- 
tained in its suffering is this figure that it re- 
calls, in its abstraction of emotion, some of the 
figures of Henry Moore. 

The view through the galleries is enclosed 
by the Ayala altarpiece. Before it is now placed 
a Madonna and Child, a Spanish sculpture of 
about 1300, but brilliantly polychromed in the 
17th century, the gift of J. G. De Motte. Before 
it are two recumbent figures, tomb effigies saved 
somehow from the chaos of time and history, 
and here, as they would wish, still under the 
eyes of the Virgin. 
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Hope. Copper ye with champlevé 
enamel, 2!4x214 inches. Mosan, third 
quarter of the 12th century. The Lucy 
Maud Buckingham Medieval Collection 


Virgin and Child (detail). Upper Italy, early 13th century. Marble, 
46% inches high. The Lucy Maud Buckingham Medieval Collection 
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On the facing page: 

N6 Actor by Gen Yamaguchi (born 1903). Japanese Print Purchase Fund. 

This print was awarded a purchase prize at the First International Triennial of 
Original Coloured Graphic Art held at Grenchen, Switzerland in 1958. Yama- 
guchi has said: “Sometimes one of my prints is suggested by a strong emotion 
and sometimes I create a design which then suggests an emotion. I think I am 
most successful when the feeling grows with the print, when they develop to- 
gether.” Oliver Statler in his work, Modern Japanese Prints: An Art Reborn, 
quotes Yamaguchi: “What Onchi taught me was the attitude of an artist, the 
attitude becoming to an artist. I remember that years earlier I had seen an old, 
cracked tile. I thought it was beautiful and wondered why such elements could 
not be incorporated in art. In Onchi’s work I found acceptance of this and much 


more, and a door was opened for me.” 


MODERN 
JAPANESE 
PRINTS 


The earliest exhibitions of Japanese prints in 
Paris were held shortly after the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The great exhibition held 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts excited many 
artists and had considerable influence on the 
art of Europe. This encounter of the art of the 
East with the art of the West is particularly 
shown in the style and compositions of such 
artists as Degas, Manet, Mary Cassatt, Gauguin, 
and Van Gogh; the latter went even so far as 
to copy in oils one of Hiroshige’s landscape 
designs. As for Toulouse-Lautrec, his striking 
poster designs are imbued with the spirit of 
the Japanese artists’ feeling for the use of 
space, line, and color, and Whistler created 
some paintings in the style of Kiyonaga. 

Whistler, too, was greatly impressed by the 
bridge compositions of Hiroshige as one can 
see from his well known series of etchings of 
London’s bridges. These artists did not merely 
copy Japanese print design—this would have 
been disastrous—but the contact generated a 
new stimulation, a fresh point of view toward 
the use of areas of flat color, space, and most 
important of all, the elimination of unnecessary 
details. 


While the art of the impressionist and post- 
impressionist painters in France was freed by 
this contact with Japanese prints, it coincided, 
strangely enough, with the decline of the art in 
Japan following the death of Hiroshige in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Many causes 
have been cited as to how the debasement of 
this sensitive art occurred. Certainly, a few 
artists of considerable ability were left on the 
scene who could draw, design, and suggest 
color as well as their predecessors. Unfor- 
tunately, their talents were not developed. 
The changing taste of the public for whom 
these prints had been created now wanted 
something new. This is the history of ukiyo-e 
“pictures of the floating world” fathered by 
Moronobu in the seventeenth century for the 
townsmen of Edo (Tokyo), the capital of the 
Tokugawa government, who had no art of their 
own. Their need created the woodblock print 
to depict the activity of everyday life—in 
other words, a “‘life and theater’ magazine for 
a feudal society. They ukiyo-e artists gave the 
people what they wanted until the death of 
Hiroshige in 1858. Their subject matter pic- 
tures famous courtesans of the hour, beautiful 
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Kyoto Flower Vendor by Sempan Maekawa (born 
1888). Japanese Print Purchase Fund. Polychrome 
impression published in 1951. There are six blocks and 
ten printing stages to complete the print. Maekawa 
does not experiment but is content to give expression to 
the life of Japan as he sees it, in a direct and lively 
manner. He has a warm, human approach to both 
style and subject matter. 


Shoji by Kiyoshi Saito (born 1907). Lent by Oliver Statler. Edition limited to fifty impressions (now out of print) 
using two blocks of plywood faced with shina and requiring five printing stages. Published in 1954. Saito says 
the design was suggested by the shoji (sliding paper panel doors) of the Katsura Imperial Viila. The design is 
shorn of ail non-essentials and has an austerity of style that stresses pattern, balance, and harmony of space. 
Saito now exhibits internationally and is internationally collected. 
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Saved Bird by Umetaro Azechi (born 1902). Japanese Print Purchase 
Fund. The print is based on composite impressions of mountaineers. 
Azechi has said he is not really sure why he turned to the mountains; per- 
haps it was because of his dislike of being watched while sketching. Many 
of his mountaineering friends cannot believe he is an artist, and none of 
them like his prints. His work has a simplified style, a native freshness 
with a fine sense of color. 
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women, popular actors, visits of dignitaries 
from across the sea, and views of the scenic 
beauty spots of Japan—in fact, anything that 
was in vogue at the moment. By 1860 the 
artists of the preceding two centuries had 
virtually exhausted all possibilities of how to 
treat these themes, so that when no new 
artistic ideas were forthcoming, the art under- 
standably deteriorated. The introduction of 
aniline dyes, mechanical developments, and 
the opening of doors to the Western world 
were all factors in this decline. 

When an old art has been as vital as ukiyo-e, 
it cannot die completely. Today the art of 
woodblock printing is flourishing anew. The 
modern print is enjoying an exciting revival. 
It is so different that this newer form is called 
sosaku hanga, “creative print.” The hanga are 
designed, carved, and printed by the artist, 
thus enabling him to achieve his carefully pre- 
determined effect by means of his own crafts- 
manship. The old ukiyo-e was the product of 
teamwork: the artist who designed the print, 
the woodblock engraver, the printer, and the 
publisher who financed and supervised the 
operation. The ukiyo-e prints were issued in 
fairly large editions but the present hanga 
artist’s edition is nearer fifty impressions or 
less, and numbered to show their place in the 
series. The modern artist uses a variety of 
woods for his blocks instead of the wood em- 
ployed for the traditional ukiyo-e, plus a va- 
riety of materials such as leaves, cloth, string, 
and newspaper to give texture when printing. 
There are two reasons why the Japanese hanga 
artist has achieved such high quality in his 
work. First, the barren (a pad faced with a 
bamboo sheath) inherited from the past is a 
marvelously effective hand-printing instru- 
ment which has a quality no press can equal. 
The second is the paper. Japanese paper has 
always been suited to printing, for it possesses 
strength, texture, absorbency, and a wonderful 
affinity to color, and the modern artist takes 
every advantage of this. 

The size of the new prints are sometimes 
four or five times larger than the old, demon- 
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strating again the influence from the West. In 
general, the ukiyo-e artist reproduced life as it 
was, but the present creative artists are in- 
spired by European art. Their work is full of 
vigor and imagination and only a portion of 
their prints are Japanese in genre. The others 
are still-lifes, portraits, or abstract composi- 
tions inspired by Western art. They are now 
applying the wood-cutting techniques of old 
Japan to modern themes. 


Two men, Koshiro Onchi (1891-1955) and 
Un’ichi Hiratsuka (born 1895) have been the 
leaders and teachers of most of the creative 
print movement. Onchi always looked to the 
West for inspiration, ignoring all classical 
Japanese art and proclaiming as his teachers 
the Norwegian, Edvard Munch, and the Rus- 
sian-German, Kandinsky. Onchi had become 
familiar with their work through his extensive 
reading and the many illustrations in avant- 
garde art magazines. Although Onchi made his 
living as one of Japan’s foremost book de- 
signers, his great interest lay in abstract art. 
He was a pioneer in new techniques and ex- 
perimented in the use of assorted materials. 
For his printing blocks Onchi used wood, pa- 
per, cardboard, string, leaves, textiles, and 
even a rubber heel. Onchi once wrote that he 
felt abstract art was the main way of art and 
that if his work was poor, the fault was his 
and not that of the theory. Hiratsuka has al- 
ways been fascinated by the coloring of black 
ink on white paper and was greatly influenced 
by the painting of Sesshu and the prints by 
Moronobu. Once he found a stack of early 
Buddhist prints and from that moment he has 
striven to combine in his own work their 
naiveté with the strength of Moronobu’s line. 
Hiratsuka is now the leading teacher in the 
field and is the first modern print artist to 
make a living from the sale of his prints. He 
often says: “Western art gave me my tech- 
nique, but Japanese art gave me my approach.” 

It is strange, since European art was stimu- 
lated by Japanese prints, that in less than a 
hundred years the print artists of Japan have 
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in their turn been inspired by the prints and 
paintings of France and Germany. It is also 
true that there is a recurring interest in 
Oriental art and its influence is again becoming 
evident since World War II. The exchange 
of artistic ideas can be fruitful. This has often 
been proven. If American artists such as 
Morris Graves, Mark Tobey, and Kenneth 
Callahan can find a challenge from contact 


A selection of work by modern Japanese printmakers 
is on view at the entrance to the Administrative 
Offices, which is on the main floor, between the 
Oriental and Print and Drawing Galleries. Although 
the literature on contemporary Japanese prints is 
scant, the Ryerson Library does have the following 
well-illustrated readings for your reference: 


with the art of the Orient, and their work 
gives every evidence of this influence, why 
should not the artist of Japan be equally 
stimulated? The answer is that he can be and 
is, and perhaps in the future all the sdsaku 
hanga artists will apply the freedom of ideas 
from the West to the cultural heritage of 
their country. Then truly will these creative 
prints come of age. 


MARGARET O. GENTLES 


Fujikake, Shizuya. Japanese Woodblock Prints. Rev. ed. Tourist Library, vol. 10. 


Japan Travel Bureau, Tokyo, 1953 


Michener, James A. The Floating World. Random House, New York, 1954 


Olson, Eleanor. Japanese Contemporary Prints. The Museum (published by 
The Newark Museum), vol. 8, no. 4 n.s.: 1-16, Fall, 1956 


Statler, Oliver. Modern Japanese Creative Prints. Monumenta Nipponica, 


vol. XI, no. 2: 1-59, July, 1955 


Statler, Oliver. Modern Japanese Prints. Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, 


Vermont, and Tokyo. 1956 
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The Place of Seurat, by Daniel Catton Rich.......................0.0005 2-5 
Two Americans Paint a Still Life, by Frederick A. Sweet ................ 95-99 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE: 
Crespi, Giuseppe Maria, The Marriage at Cana............ 7, 8 
Duchamp-Villon, The Great Horse, 1914 (bronze). 21 
Harnett, William M., For Sundizy’s Dinner... .... 96 
Matisse, Henri, Seated Nude, 1925 22 
Rodin, Auguste, 23 
Seurat, Georges: 
The Bridge at Courbevoie (Home House Trustees)..................... 3 
Saltimbanques (drawing, Mr. and Mrs. Leigh B. Block col.)............. 5 
Veldzquez, Diego Rodriguez de Silva y, Saint John in the Wilderness......... 63 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS: 
Boccioni, Umberto, Head of a Woman (drawing, Mr. and Mrs. 
Housebook Master, The Road to Calvary, engraving. ...................... 91 


Lockhart-Ross, Admiral Sir John, mezzotint by McArdle, after Reynolds....... 32 
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DECORATIVE ARTS: 


Capodimonte basin and ewer, about 
Case-top cylinder desk, American, about 
Sauceboat, English, Plymouth, 1768-70... ... 19 
Virgin and Child, boxwood, French, late 14th century . ery 15 
TEXTILES, 18th century copperplate prints: 
Le Port de Cherbourg, French, about 1785. ....................0000: 88 
Les Delices des Quatre Saisons (detail), French, about 1783........... 87 
Chinoiserie (detail), French, about 1786............................ 82 
Les Travaux de la Manufacture, French, 1783....................... 8l 
ORIENTAL ART: 
Hoitsu (1761-1828), Japanese, Two-fold screen... 15 
Sesson (1504-1589), Japanese, Two six-fold screens, 

Zennyo-Ryuwo, Shinto deity (wood)... 10, 12 
PRIMITIVE ART: 

Head carved in hard wood, Fang Tribe, French Gaboon................... 56 
Helmet Mask, New Britain (Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Wielgus col.)........... 36 
Mask (painted basketry), Sepik River, New Guinea 

Mortuary Figure, Sepik River, New Guinea 

Wood carving representing the Moon, Dorei Bay, Dutch New Guinea 


GOODMAN THEATRE: 


Scene from the Production of Everyman ...........ccccceeececcccccccces 65 


PLEASE NOTICE that the schedule of museum events is no longer printed in 
the QUARTERLY. Instead, a complete calendar of exhibitions, classes, gal- 
lery tours, talks, lectures, films, and Goodman Theatre presentations is issued 
periodically in a convenient booklet and mailed to all Members of the Art 
Institute. The current booklet lists events for February and March and in- 
cludes the special offerings during the Gauguin Exhibition. Extra copies of the 
booklet are available at the Information Desk. 
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TRUSTEES 
James W. Alsdorf, Edward H. Bennett, Jr., Cushman B. Bissell, William McCormick Blair, Leigh B. 
Block, Avery Brundage, Percy B. Eckhart, Marshall Field, Jr., Everett D. Graff, Frank B. Hubachek, 
Homer J. Livingston, Earle Ludgin, Samuel A. Marx, Brooks McCormick, Fowler McCormick, Andrew 
MeNally III, William A. McSwain, Mrs. C. Phillip Miller, Walter P. Paepcke, Edward Byron Smith, 
Arthur M. Wood, Frank H. Woods, George B. Young 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 
Robert Allerton, Honorary President; Russell Tyson, Honorary Vice President; Mrs. Tiffany Blake, 
Harold H. Swift 


OFFICERS 
William McCormick Blair, President; Percy B. Eckhart, Senior Vice President; Leigh B. Block, Vice 
President; Arthur M. Wood, Vice President; ee B. Young, Vice President; Homer J. Livingston, 
Treasurer; Allan McNab, Associate Director; Lloyd W. Brown, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer; Louise 


Lutz, Assistant Secretary 


EX OFFICIO 
Richard J. Daley, Mayor of the City of Chicago; Carl H. Chatters, Comptroller of the City of Chicago; 
James H. Gately, President, Chicago Park District; Thomas P. Purcell, Treasurer, Chicago Park District 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Allan McNab, Associate Director; Lloyd W. Brown, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer; Louise Lutz, 
Assistant Secretary; Mae K. Erickson, Chief Accountant 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE DEVELOPMENT AND MEMBERSHIP 


Katharine Kuh, Curator of Painting and Sculp- Richard P. Trenbeth, Department Head 
ture F. M. Gardner, Manager, Membership Depart- 


Frederick A. Sweet, Curator of American Paint- ment 
ing and Sculpture 

Waltraut M. Van der Rohe, Research Associate 

Louis Pomerantz, Conservator 


PUBLICITY 
Marilew Kogan, Director 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS REGISTRAR AND ARCHIVES 


Harold Joachim, Curator Margaret F. Bush, Department Head 
Hugh Edwards, Associate Curator and Curator of 
hotography PUBLICATIONS 


Anselmo Carini, Editor 


ORIENTAL ART 
Jack Sewell, Curator SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


Margaret O. Gentles, Associate Curator Hubert Ropp, Dean 
Grace Hammill, Assistant Dean 


GOODMAN THEATRE AND SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
ans Hut urator : 
ohn Reich, Head 
Mildred Davison, Associate Curator of Textiles J s 
Vivian Scheidemantel, Assistant Curator of 


Decorative Arts RYERSON AND BURNHAM LIBRARIES 


Ruth E. Schoneman, Librarian 
Virginia Yarbro, Assistant Librarian 


PRIMITIVE ART 
Alan R. Sawyer, Curator MAINTENANCE 
Harold W. Buddenbohm, Superintendent 
G. Louis McManus, Assistant Superintendent 


MUSEUM EDUCATION 
George Buehr, Director MUSEUM STORE 
Dudley Crafts Watson, Lecturer Ralph J. Weil, Manager 
Addis Osborne, Associate Lecturer tes , 

John W. Parker, Lecturer, Adult Education 
Margaret Dangler, Supervisor of Children’s Edu- 
cation 


RESTAURANT AND CAFETERIA 
Mary Ann Warner, Manager 


